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ABSTBACT ' ; ^ , 

Bilingual, education programs have been established in 
such Native American languages as Aleut, Yiipik, Tlingit, Haida, 
A^th'abaskan, Cherokee, Lakqta, Navajo, Papago, Pomo, Passamaguoddy , 
Seminole, Tewa, and Zuni. These programs Include the:, Choctaw 
Birihgual Education Program, Northern Cheyenne Bilingual Education 
PxAgram, lakota^Bilingual. Educalign ^g^^^^ Bough Bock Demonstrat^^ 

School Bilinguai/Bicultiiral Project, Eanah Navajo JEligh School 
BilinguaL Education Program, Papago Bilingual Educaticn Program, 
Se^Binole Bilingual Project; San Juan Pueblp Tewa Bilingual Project,. 
and^ Wisconsin Native American La'nguages Project. These programs are 
.funded by three main sources of Federal funds— ^the 1965 Elementary . 
and Secondary .Education Act (ESEA) Title I, the 19.68 ESEA Title -VII 
(Bilingual Education Act) , and Title IV, of the 1972. Education 
Amendments (Indian Education Act). A model .proposed fpr the 
description and analysis of bilipgual programs, tries to map all 
relevant factors ovXo a single, integrated structure and. to sug'gest 
some of the lines of interaction (see BC 00.9 343) . Ihis report 
describes 17 of the currently existing Native, American Bilingual 
Education programs. Using the proposed riodel (which is briefly 
described) as a. guide, the differences a^mong the 17 programs are 
discussed. (NQ) 
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< Introduction 



(1) 



American ambivalence towards its aborigina'l population 
is clearly reflected in attitudes to Native JVmerican languages 
and to language maintenance efforts. While linguists found 
the American Indian languages a rich mine for study, they 
generally felt little responsibility to preserve them except 
in grammar books and archives. In siniilar v.ein,. they^generaiiy, 
chose to study the languages rather than how; they were used. 
^The paucity of stud^ies of socioliriguistic questions--of languages 
in contact of being destroyed-- is most regrettable. With a 
few distinguished exceptions, the stiident'of an Amerindian 
language has made no mention of these matters., .except to complain 
how few speakers are left, or how poorly they recall the Ian- 
guage (cf Spolsky and Kari, 1974). - ^- • 

Official policy towards American Indians, and. their, lan- 

gu£tges iVave swung from virtual genocide to moderate acceptance, 

from -the encouragement of assimilation or relocation "to the. 

* 

support of some degree of maintenance of ethnic and linguistic 
identity. This chapter will concentrate ^on a: recent trend to 
the direction of maintenance: it will not be able to predict 
future directions ot efforts. It will record in the main 
recent Federally-suppprted initiatives to encourage .one form 
or, aijothcr of bilingual education. This will be shown to b:e 
interpre,t,able in various cases as language maintenance, Ian- 
guage revival, or more efficient language. io$s, depending, on 



the .sociolinguistic' situation in which it is developed. It/ 
will be seen. to represent in some cases support for local^ 
impetus towards Indianization of educati^on,, in other .to remain 
an undigested rand uninfluential modificatipn of cui^iculum. 
Some common principles will emerge and- iome :practices will be 
seeh to have w^i.de currency by bilingual education will appear 
as multifaeeted a concept for American Indians as for other 
cases • .f, . \/ ' • 

A brief . his torlcal sketch will set the background. John 
Coliier.,, Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
administration of Fr.anklin^D. -Roosevelt, reversed earlier 
forced assimilation programs, and made a number of basic changes 
in education: policies . Among these were, the establishment d£ 
dax schools, the recruitment of Indian teachers, and the start 
of some bilingual programs. . 

Cpilier's declaration .that an Indian has as much right as 

/ 

anyone tp his native language, was,,, according to Beatty (1944) 

^ , " / * ^ * . " / 

greeted with scorn. Older teachers ia the Service 

predicted ^that the already difficult problem of 

teaching English to their charges would be made 

more difficult* 

The wording of the 1941 Manual for the Indian School Service' 
in which Collier *sl aew policy was filially detailed is of interest 
" Use of Hnglish and Native Language . I t is self- 
evidcnt that the first .st.ep in any program of instruc- 



tion inust be to develop in the children the ability 
to speak, understand,, and think in the English language. 
Every effort shall :be made *to provide activities and 
other forms of encouragement for children to use 
English in their daily association in the classroom 
and on the playgrounds. As language expression is 
essential to the development of tho.ught, the .use of . 
native languages by Indian children may not be forbidden 
or discouraged', ^ 

Experimental teachi^ng in the native languages ef 
several pf the larger Indian^ tribes 'is contemplated 
in the near future and textbooks and other material \^ > 
in the. native language are being prepared toVaid in this 
work/ ^ • i 

The Indian .Office desires to st^f such experimental 
^ schools with teachers who are interested in the "project , 
and if possible, who speak the native language. Requests . 
for transfers to such stations would be appreciated. > 
First emphasis is on* English, which,^is to be taught thoroughly 
and **e.nCouraged** in classroom and playground. At the same time 
the native language is to be neither '^forbidden" nor ''discourag 
There is to bfe. **experimentar* teaching of th^ native language, 
and material^preparation is to be started. Finally j the ( 



shortage of teachisrs is referred to* Clearly^ a sqmwhat luKe- 
warm and hesitant commitment to bilingual education, but a start. 

The effect of such a program among the Navajo has been 
described by Young ("rDyZ) . Ih 1936, John P. Harrington of 
the. Bureau of American lithnology whs asked by Willard Beatty,^^^ 
pirectpr of Indian Education under Collier, to develop a 
practical alphabet and produce primer material. -Harrington 
worked on this with: Robert Youri'g and Wi Hi am. Morgan : .an 
prthpgraphy was developed, and several primers were wri.tten 
but never published. In 1940, Young and Edward^ Kennar^ were 
employed by the BIA to develop reading materials in Navajo 
.and to.tea£h literacy. A pre-primer, „primer, and reader . 
wer^/^ranslated into, .Navajo and published in 1940 , C^llowed by 
another reader • In 1941, William Morgan joined the literacy 
=team, and Kennard moved on to ^work in Sioux and Hop^. ] 
^1941, Young and Morgan, produced a book called *|The World and 
, its People" in Navajo and English;/in 1940-43 a fojir volume 
series of bilingual readers by Ann Nolan Clark was published; 
in 1942, a new set of bilingual reading materials based on 
Navajo stories was prepared by Hidde^ard Thompson and published; 
in 1943 Young and Morgan published The Navajo Language (still 
the- basic grammar and dictionary) and, an account of 'the events 
leading up to World War II, and started publishing a monthly 
Navajo hcwspaper. Materials written for adults and for the 
accelerated post-war program continued to be produced until 



1957 when with a new stress on the teaching of English, the 
BIA removed support fx^om the use o£ written Navajo and dis- 
continued the newspaper 

The' programs that aje describ^ed in thi§ paper often, owe 
something to the earlier BIA progra*ms but are generally the 
result ^of/^tw^ new initiatives, the developing movement for , 
local £bnt/fol, and the availability of Federal funds, espe- 
cially through. the Bilingual Education Act. Other important 
Federal fAinds that will b"e mentioned in the course of this 
accpun\>sU5ellt]^ I ^.i^nid Title IV. A word of background arid 
explanation of each will perhaps be useful. 

The ;three main sourc^ of Federal Funds for Native American 
^Bilingual Hducatlon -are often referred to as Title I, Title 
VII i and Title IV. Title I is the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, officially known as Public Law SQ^IQ. 
Its basic aim was to provide aid to local educational^auth^rx- 
ties for the education of low income children, supporting 
programs ^Vhich contribute particularly to meeting the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived^ children. A 1966 
amendment expanded the law to apply to a number of specific 
groups including American Indian children. Title VII of tlie 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, passed in 1968 as . 
Public Law 90-247, is the Bilingual Education Act. It was 
designed. '*to meet th/C special educational needs of children 
.who-^have llmi ted English- speaking abi'Mty ^ who come from 



low- income, families.'' Rrimary emphasis- is on the acquisitidjti 
of English: it is also recognized"that the use of the child's, 

. ■ \ ■ 

mother tongue in school can.,have a beneficial effect upon their 
education." Title IV of the Education Amendments of 1972 > 
Public Law 92-318, is the Indian Education Act. it provides' 
grants to local ediica'tional agencies,, federal schools , Indian 
tribes and organizations , and"~ins^ti cutions of ^higher learning,, 
for programs designed to meet the special needs of Indian xhildren. 
I t requires that any program^ be developed in: open, consultation 
viith the parents of Indian children, 

, Other bilingual activities aia supported with funds undei? 
the Johnson O'Malley Act. of 1934, which provided for F.ederal 
reimbursement to states for the education of Indian children. 
In one or two cases referred to in the„des<^pti^ that "follow, 
_there is specrfi'c earmarking of State educational funds for 
;'biiingual, programs; at the^^m^oment , hov/ever, it is the general 
rule that the programs are dependant on additional externally- 
provided" support. 

Current Bilingual Programs 

In the section that follows, an aittempt will be made to 
describe in general terms each of Xhe exis^ting American Indian 
bilingual education programs. Some words of caution, of the 
type more usually relegated, to footnotes, are in place. The 
descriptions are; based on ..sources of varied Tetail and accuracy. 



A' .good deal has been obtained by reading continuation .proposals 
for Title VII grants. These > unfortunately, follow fairly 
rigid guidelines according to the criteria developed by the 
Of fixe, of Educ^idiip and tend to be written in what .might be 
cialledi "proposaiese There are seldom data on language maint- 
enance or the sociolinguis tic situation, although^ thelre is 
usua^Hy statistics of poverty. There are usually large and 
complex charts and lists dealing with 5uch matters as "process" 
and "product" evaluation, and^ages cie.tailijig , who .will report, 
what, when, and to whom. Much of the description has' been 
gleaned, or intex:preted: from these proposals, and while, the 
description has 'in most cases been checked by local program 
staff, there may still >be inaccuracies. A good 'deal cof othe,r ' 
information, more difficult to document, has beenobtained from 
^educa.tOT^ with experience in the :program$ . Again, inaccuracies- 
of fact or rhterpretation are possible. 

Every ef fort has been, made to describe the state of the 
programs and of their plans in^th.e Spring of 1974. ,But the yeijy 
newness of the activities , arid the\ sp^ed with which they are 
developi^Aig will meari that many changes will Have taken .place 
by the time this chapter- is published. • ' • ' 

I.n 'particular program' descriptions ^ ^ have chosen to 
concentrate -ori- thos.e features that seem distinctive . The list, 
is exhaustive insofar as Title VII programs are concerned 



also includes every' btheii bilingual; pjcograih that I j).uve. been 

' ' ' \. " ' - / ' . ' ^ . ' . 

able t9 fi^d^ in progress dn the Spring of 1974-:^ • I t^dbes not 

necessarily* include a. number of TitJ|.e IV suppor.ted. Indian^ 

cultural programs nor a. liurtber of . places vherq some, bilingual ^ 

* ' * -'■*»*' 

activity has^ started or is planned for the. co^hing yea^^ The. 
'descri,ptipns are arranged: alphabetically according to language.. 

\ - J, 

name, except that all Alaskan programs are, ^treated together . 
,as is a Wisconsin five- language prpgramn . 
^ . ' \ Alasjea^^j^ ' ^ 

.^^ilingiial education has become' ifapidly es tabiisKe^^^iji^the 

^ ' ' ■ / ^ . « . , . . ^ . 

many Native American languages in Alaska, Given that there ^ 
are a. score of different languages at all stages of maintenance 

r . . * 

or loss, three education systems, and half a dozen different 

. ^ 

kinds of funding source,, it i^s not surprising to find that the 

♦ ■ * • » 

term ''bilingual education'* covers a multitude of aims and 

pbl redes. ' - \ " 

Aleut is stil;i spoken by about 700 of tlfe 2j0t)p Aleutians 

living in villages or native towns. In one, ydllage.,, Atka, 

where there are children who s^till speak the language a bilingual 

pxogram with two language aides and eighteen students begun 

in 1973. Support is from the' State General Fund, which for the 

last two years has included money for bilingual education. ' ' , 

Some of the strongest programs are those with the Eskimo 

languages, backed up by the work of the Eskimo Language. Work- 

shop at the University of Alaska. There are close to 15,000 • 



'speakers of . al>i'^ges. of Genferal Xup ik, which is still widely 
spoken h.y'children.. Four bilingual programs started in- 1970 
wi;t'h Title I support; Title VI.I programs s.tarted in 1970 and 
1971 -at four locations, and in 19.73 at anothe?7 arid there are 
now a total of 24 schools with programs supported by Title I 
IV, or vn, Johnspn-O'Malley or State Fun&s,' The pro^^ms 

effect about .900 children,, mainly in the ^irst tjiree /grades 

^ ' . J ■ 

but in many cases up: to eighth gradd, and employ^ about 45 



bilingual aides. At four schools , Clarks Point, Ekuk, Levelock 



and; Newhaleh, there are complete ojal programs vin Central 



Yupik. The Eskimo Language WoTrkshop is- engaged In |jn^"terr«i 
and cufrrculum development and in teacher and' par^professional 
training. There are five classes in Central Yiipik ..at Kuskokwim 
CoTOmun;j'ty College and Yupilc is to be. required for 'the AA degree^ 
There are also classes at Be^thel High School j 

To provide closer leadership and coordina'tion( for the 
programs, itris planned, soon to move the Es^kimo Language 
Workshop from the University of Alaska at'Jairbaiiks; to 
Kuskokwim Community College at Be'thel. With this move, the 
importance of the Yupik program as, the vanguard, of bilingual ^ 
eduqation in Alaska will be confirmed. As Central Yupik 
accounts for the clo^se to half of the speakers! of Native 



AmeT^iean languages in the state, and two-thirds of the child- 
ren s,tili' speaking their language, its successful maintenance 
will establish a mode'i for the others. 



Inupiaq.,^ a seconds Eskimo language, has close to 6000 
sp.eakers; in some parts, children still speak the language, 
but in ,other,s they come to. school s^peaking English only* 
There' are fourteen progralns in Alaska State-operated ^s„chp^ls 
(ASbSS) supported from the .general fund,, and one. in the Barrow 
BlA. school supported by Title iV funds administered by the 
Aliaska Natiye Education Board. ,Twenty- eight language, aides 
work in these programs,; in some -cases they run their. own 
•vlasses, in. others work as part of a team, in stjLll others 
•work; with, children taken:, out of the class. Teachej training 
* sta:rtied .last Slimmer..- . . 

iRacif ic Gulf Yuprk Eskimo (also known as S ugcestun Aleut) 

' ' * , - - . - 0> 

is spoken, by about a third of the .3000 estimated native pop- 
^"ulatioa; geVerally*. most of the speakers are'over 30;years old, 
but there are children speaking the. language at English Bay 
.and" teenagers at Port Gr'aham. At each pfo these l:ocations , in 
schoQls part of the Kenai Peninsula Borough system, there ^ 
are Title IV bi/lingual programs. At the other schools, 
linder^ASOSS con^-rol there is Johnson-O'Malley support for , - 
b i-l'i-hguallvgoxk . , • ' ' \^ , * 



r >/ost /o'£. the:4.0^0'0^^*ki;^nos: in St.^. Lawrence Island stilly 
sppak their language, Si-berian Yupik . A bilingual education 
program began in 1972- in the two BIA schools with Titlet IV 
support. The^first grade at one school andr the first and 
second at the second' are taught in YupiK> except f or dne h^our 
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a day of oral English. Next year, kindergarten and second 
grade will be taug^ht in Yupik^ Materials are being -prepared 
in Siberian Yupik, with English translations, being made 

'available to the English teachers, A particularly interestr^ 
ing point is the potential comparison, with the situation on 
the mainland of Siberia, where the same languageis spoken. 
Materials in the language started to be printed in 1932* in the 
Soviet sector, and' there has been a bilingual program since 
then (Kxauss 1974). The Soviet books use. the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet, and show signs^ in their various .editipns of developing 
modernization and Russificatiqn of Eskimo life. / 

A Haid a; culture course -is taught at the high school ^and 

. elementary school in Hydaburg, .with Johnson-O^Malle.y funds.. 
Only (Sne hundred of the five hundred Haida, speak thq^ir lan- 
giiage, ,and most are over the,. age of 50. But there has tjeen 
strojig ihte-r.es^t in- language revival. The Ketchikan/Haida ^, 
Language S'ociety has .^eld..t.wp_w^^ completed a noun: 

^di.ctionajy and^ has regular glasses.. But the^e is no school 
support^ for the language -programs in Ketchikan.^ 

.Tlingit is also a revival program with few of the. 2000 
si>eake-ri--unileLJi_the__a 3.0VCtJiere is a total, population' 

_o,£, about 9000.) .* At Hoonah, the. language has 'been taught 
for three years; at Angobn and Yakiitat programs '^are ili their 
first year; thexe are no »other language programs. At some 
schools, aides and untrained natiye speakers are teaching. 



.culture and spme language: a touring bilingual specialist is 

working through the Alaska Native Brotherhood, school boards, 

and other agencies trying to encourage language revival 

work. The elementary school Tlingit program involves teach- 
* 

ing words and phrases. and some Reading. There is a sho.rtage 
of materials. 

The situation with the eleven Athabaskan languages varies, 
considerably from case 'to case, but sonie progress 'has been 
made with each. Orthography has been established,, literacy 
worshops started, word lists and dictionaires are in prepara- 
tion, .and a core of jiative speakers is being trained for lin- 
guistic work and as a potential staff for bilingual programs. 
In Ahtena (500 population , 200* speakers genetatlly over 30 
years of age) , a 5Core or more people attend ^evening glasses , , 
.and there are plans to Start language revival programs, in two 
schools in the fall.^ with tanaina (1000 , 300 inainl^y/ ovet^ 30) , 
there is a program at Nondalton., 'biit not elsewhere,. There is 
a Title 1 and State supported program in Upper Kuskokwim ,. 
wherev-ail ot the-100^Reople_st. ij.'l speak the lang uage. The. 
•program is supported^by. an SIL linguist. There^ are 'Seven, 
schools with Koyukon programs (2000 , 700 , over 30) ^alT witV- 
"'""-the language^taugh.t_^s^:a_se£^ Minto and^^ Nehana 

.(350 , 100. speakers oyer 30)., there is a Title ^ program at 
Mirito.. I:n the t^nacross language. (1757 135\speakers including 
some children).,, there, are Title I bilingual programs at Tana'-" 
cross and^^Dot Lake. ' . - 

1.5\. . 
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In Upper Tanana (300 300 , all ages) the .BIA school at Tetlin 
has .one language aide and 'the ASOSS school at Nortbway has 
two. In the case of Kutchin (100,6 , 700, many children speak- 
ing the language)., there is a Title I program at the BIA 
schoQl and Title I and State supported programs in three ASO$S 
schools. A number of books have been prepared, and seven- 
jteen stories transcribed by Sapir are to be pjablished. The 
language, has been 'taught at the University of Alaska, A 

program is plalfined for Han (65, 30, over 50 V^^^s of age) , 
/ * ^ 

and literacy work (but no school program is starting with 
Ingalik (30.0, 100, over 30) and Ifolikachuk (170, 20 , qver 30) . 

Support fpr these programs comes from a number of 3ources, 
The. Alaska State-operated' School System has State General 
funds and has its own bilingual staff; the BIA uses, various 
funds; the Alaska Native Education Roard administers a Title 
IV (Indian Education'' AcJ) grant; the Alaska Native Language 
Center at thg University of. ^Alaska, set up by legislative 
action in 1972:, .pr^Qvides basic linguistic support, )naterial 
deyelppment, and teacher^ training for many different languages 
the Eskimo Language Workshop provides s imilar backing for the 
Yupik programs; linguists from the Wycliffe Bible Translators 
are working^ with Siberian Yupik, Tnupiaqji Kutchin, Upper 
Taiiana, "Uppe^' Kuskokwim.,. and Koyukon and assist locally with 

the bilingual programs ;: the Alaska Native Language Program 

" /J 
a;t the University of Alaska ofJfer majors, in Yupik and Irmpiaq, 

a minor- in Alaska Native Languiages^, and courses in the various 
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languages; and Sheldon Jackson Community College offers aide 
■training and plans a post-AA teacher training program. The 
strength o.f this gene^ral statewide commitment to the native 
languages is demonstrated by the 1972 legislation establishing^ 
bilingual programs in^ any state-operated school with at least 
15 pupils whose primary language is other than English, 
appropriating $200,000. for this, and a further $200 ,000 to 
establish the Alaska Native Language Centisr. 
* Cherokee*- 



'Whil'e the, Cherokee had:, developed a hi;gh standard of 

.\"'' ' ■ . ' - - . . 

literacy in their native language during the nineteenth century, 

\ i ■ - • ■ _ _ , 

the dissp'iution of the Cherokee Nation in 1907 was followed 

by a- rapi;d , decline in the language. 3y the 1960's, only the 

:p:lder people could read and write the syllabary that Sequoyah 

had developed, andNmlr a third of the 30 ,000 Chlsrokee living 

in Oklahoma and the. 3.,^0? in North. Carolina were believed to 

be able to speak their language fluently (John K. White ,' 1962) . 

Very little is written in .Cherokee now: tribal coungil mi-^,Wtes ' 



for instance are kept in. English, and-^here is"bnly dire 
Cherokee typewriter in Oklahoma. ' Studi-es. by Wahrhaftig ;(,1970) 
an^ Piilte (< .^1' ) have shown that a good numbe.rs^of chilJlren 
still speak the- language, although Pulte finds- reason to believe 
that, in some areas the language will soon be lost. ' In a-hy 
^case,- all. research supports the. need for some bfling^ual, educCat^iqn 

■ / ' ' ^ '>-■■"" ■ 
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Believing that, one: pf the major causes of language 
dec.line was the lack of reading materials in Cherokee, a 
revival program started in 1961 with a newsletter and some 
reprinting. An ACLS grant in 1962 made it possible to have 
the Cherokee syllabary set in type again, and some literacy 
classes were set up (White, 1^62). The impetus was picked 
up by the Carnegie Corporation Cross-Cultural Education 
Project of tjie University of Chicago, which included 
among, its .various activities the development ^of a Cherokee 
primer, radio p r.og rams the newsletter, and courses in. 
Cherokee in various public schools (Walker^, 1965). 

^ A Cherokee' Bilingual Family School Project was estab- 
lished wi.th USOE support in Adadr County, Oklahoma, in 
March 1968 with aims of .providing bilingual preschool 
experiences for the children and of involving parents in 

the school. The program included instfuctipn in Cherokee 

" " ■ - ' - ^^^^^ , 

for the parents . ^ ' ' ' 

: In 1969,, North eastern State C olle ge at Tahlequah, 

-Oklahoma, established the Cherokee Bilingual Education 
Center, which, works with Cherokee UTllTTgual pTTOgTams— - 
at' fo.ur schools within close range.' The .programs are 
supported by Title VII , and involve the. use of bilingual 
a.Ldes who' "not only_ do the" kinds of things that aides 
nprmally do., but...al50 serve as interpreters between the, 
children /and the teachers ." 



The aides .now .teach* in Cherokee using Cherokee matetials. 
Theje is a teacher training program,, hampered reportedly 
by the- College's unwillihgness- to give credit for know- 
ledge, of Cherokee. There: is strong emphasis on the teaching 
of English . as a second language. In J,.S^4r^ermission was \ 
received from the Oklahoma-S^tate Departriient of Education 
to do some teaching in Cherokee-, although Oklahpma law 
requires that all instruction 'must be in English (R. ^bunt 
Holland, 197 2) . ■ ^ . --^ 

..is.*, 

' ■ ■ ' - Cheyenne ^^.^ ■ fi'' ) 



The Northern -Cheyenne Bilingual Education Program is 
a joint project of. the Lame Deer Public School and St. ^^^Y^'^^y 
tabre's Mission- Sch 0.0 1 for Indians.^ About 200 of the ; 
800 children in the schools are reported to be dominant 

V- 



dn. Cheyenne, and another 150 are said to understand it/ 
The program was developed originally as .part of a combined 
. Grow- Cheyenne bilingual Follow- Through progrart. There 
Mexo fears that bilingiitl!'' education might disrupt th§, 
procedures of the^ Follow Through model:: a separate Cheyenne 



program was therefore set up.r In its fii;st year of operation 
in. 1972r3, some .basic surveys, were carried out i A question- 
,naire giv^en to teachers and aides in the schools revealed 
initial doul)ts a^out bilingual education: most knew little 
about ifs iioals, and moTq. than Half were indifferent to the 
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program. Most of the first year seems to have been spent 
overcoming these fears and doubts,, and a great deal of 
emphasis went into explaining the program's merits to the 
teachers and parents. A policy advisory board, consisting, 
of respected bilingual members of the local community^, 
is given "weight and authority" i, with the; director of the^ 
Project,, in preparing policy recommendations for the 
local school aboard, the bilingual program is being integrated 
into the Follow- Through classroom as, one of the activities 
children may choose,. The Tribal Council has shown a keen 
interest in the program: they Tebeive regular reports 
^at.each of their meetings, and have provided some financial 
support. A bilingual ciay camgj^is planned for the coming 
summer in order to giXe^^th^childre experience speak- 

, ing Cheyenne. In a recent hajidoutv- the^^ogram reports 
' its , re suits as follows: 

Most dramatically, a reversal in the Cheyenne attitudes 
toward the Cheyenne language: three yeats ago, young 
children absolutely denied being able to- speajc 
' Cheyenae-; today,^ Injlian and. White;tthildren alike 
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are^4)eing' given daily/: culture and language lessons , 
and enjoying them. The Cheyenne language now has a. 
solid^ly based, useful writing system capable of 
-..^-^:d.i splay ing: its true nature and keeping up with 
its complex variations--and the b&st in language 
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research is yet to come- Sp.oradic l,anguage!. classes 
are b^ing given for non- Indians to' learn Cheyenne, 
and plans are being made for literacy xlasses to teach 

'Cheyenne speakers how to use the new system. And 

i 0 * ^ ' * 

perhaps best of all, the Elders of the T/ribe are ; 

again becoming useful and respected participants 

in the. education of their grandchildren- -through 

participation in. the Culture Advisorx Board,, class- 

room'visi.ts,: and night-time story-telling sessions. 

* ^ ' ^ ChoctW.^^-^ * ' ' 

THe Choctaw B^.dingual Education. Program began in 1970 
with Titie yil support, and operates in. four elementary ^ 
scho.ols in McCUrtain County, Oklahoma, .with its head-v 
quarters at Southeastern St^ite College. An orthography^ 
has .been,.,developed and materials are being written in the 
language. The program, has three main purposes : the 
encouragement of the, self-.concept of the Choct'aw children,*^ 
th«- teaching of English: as a second language, and the ^ 
encouragement of recognition of individual differences. 
Bilingual aides 'are used, in the classroom. In addition, 
. some sixteen local Choctaws in t^eacher training programs 
a^bs^putheastern work with the 'program, as codrdinators : . 
theirHraining, includes work with Choctaw language-'and 
culturQ.^Tvhe program thus aims to develop bilingual teachers 
who5e role. in\he. maintenance of the Choctaw la'nguage and 
culture is deariyxrecognized. 



'*■ 

The Cree Bilingual Education Project is part of the 
activities of the Rocky Boy. School. The school is Indian- 
(controlled, the district having become independent after 
some years of efforts. From the beginning, there was a 
bilingual program, and in 1973-4 , literacy in Ciree \^as 
reported up to the third grade, there is evidisnce of 
considerable community interest in/ the program: a bilingual 
parents ' advis.ory council meets every two weeks , observes 
classes, a^nd plays^an active role in .directi^on. While 
none of the certified teachers a^e Gree, alljiave undergone 
expensive training in Cree language, culttlre, and values, 
attending weekly-clnss.es in Cre€?^'JLahguage and culture* . 
Jri?.g;r^Tdes 1-3, classes are. divided /into three kinds of; 
groiyps: two groups qf Cree speakers, two.o,f Cree "listeners 
•and. four of children monolingual in English. In the second 
and third grades „ children who aj;e dominant in Cree\ are 
in a separate group, receiving more of their instruction 
in^Cree. "the project is '^de vis loping its. own materials, 
and is recording J,ho stories and legends of th.e Chippewa 
Creo tribe in English and. Cre^e . Classes receive instruction 
in C,Tce cui^Hire half an hour a day. There is already one- 
Cree certified. -teacher working with the program,, and five 
more graduating in the near future. ' In a few.«.years it is 
expected that it will be p.ossible to^ staff the school with 




Crces.. Teachej^raining is cairied out by Northern. Montana 
College. 

Crow f 7. 
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The Crow Bilingual Educatipn Pi^ogram has been operating 
since 1971 in one p*f .the larger public schools on the Reser- 

• yation. study conducted by Dracbn (1969) [John Dracon, 
•*The extent of bilingu^^sm among th^e Crow and the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Schoq^ Populations, Glfades are Through 
Twelve,^ A Study/\ HRIC EI)044205;]. established that 82% 
of the 1102 Crow- students examined spoke Crow as^ a "primary'* 
language, -8% as , a "secondary"' language and 10% were mono- 

- lingual in linglislr. This strong: language inairCtenance? , . 

appea-rs related to a number of factors: the size of ^he 

. reservation nhd its comj)aratiyely sound agricultural 
economy, the , fact .that it is on ancestral land,, andthe 
strength of native traditional elements in religion. 

^ While the language is strong, literacy in it is. virtually > 
TC.^ trie ted to the school's bilingual staff. VThe orthography 
has 'been fairly well established for two years, but some 
■^details are 'still in dispute* . " . 

Language maintenance is generally considered to be a . 
, task of the home rather, than, the school: only parents one 
of whom dbcs .hot speak Crow ^ecm ^^o believe that school 

... ^ 
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"should teach the languc^ge. The bilingual program then 
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.can fociis^not on language revival or maintenance, but ori 

^attempting t^^ overcome ediicatipnal disadvantages of • Crow' * 

children. It foll^ows the princip^e^.^^of education in the < 

vernacular: an initial reading" prograp in Crow, and 

"a .program for oral language development.. An extensive 

and intensive' evaluation project has shown cons isXen 

' \ " ' * " . 

improvement on: various achievement .methods\by children 

in, the bilin'gual programs when tliey are comi^ared >td other 
Crow-speaking childrefn:. the 19 72- 3 \esuLts showing effects 
b'ey.ohd the first ye¥f ITre-summaxize^^ *^ 

* Achievement tests given at Crow Agency schporiast' 
year indicated, a much higher level of performance 
than had- ever been obtained for the grade levels 
in Which the bilingual program had been implemented. 
Most scores were at. or aboye the na,tionai grade , 
» equivalent for the first .tipie in the school V.s history. , 
While-'dif fferences could still be observed on some- 
sub- tests between bilihguals^ and monolinguals , they 
. were being reduced by second grades . ' 

However,^ these encouraging results have not been repeated 
on some. of the formal standard ' tests now being u^ed> raising, 
questions about the exact, nature of the improvement. / While 
there are very few bilingual Crow teachers at present, a 
number arc in training and, twenty are oxpacted tp receive 
. tcaclij-^r^!?: corti f icalcs in the next two^ years. Tfi^ develop- ' 



ment of a unified program is hampered by the^ fact that 
several school districts are involved. The program at the 
moment is dependent almost entirely on* Federal: .support , 
and would be unlikely to survive its loss, 

Kexes£n ^ 

The'^Acomita School Title. VII Bilingual/Bicultural * 
Program started in 1972^; The children in the program come 
to school hOiVing .heard Acoma Keresan spoken at Jidme, but 
already: speaking lin^lish,. The project and the Tribal 
Council have moved towards agreement on an orthography: 
a dictionary with 2:5:00 entires and a first primer have so 

^ ' , » » * 

-far been prepared, large numbers of .visual laids are in 
preparation,, thirty, folk stories and twenty songs have 
been underway* Local Acoma ''people work as-paraprpfessiona.ls 
in the schools, and some are enrolled in. onrsite teacher 

f ducat i'on programs, conducted by the University of' New 
Mexico: four of the aides in the ^program have.tjust completed 

■ ' " . ' 

AA degrees. The program .appears , to have good com;munity 

support, * * ^ ; 

" ' ^ f 91 * - - ' 

.LakQta (Siouxj ^ ^ " .v 

* ■ ' • ' ' 

The La'kbta Bilingual Education Project has been 
operating at Loneman Day .School Ogiala, J South ||^kota, .| 
since li971, but4ts w.ork has. been hampercfd by t.I^e -political 
tensions in the community and with the BIA. The corporation 



to whom the original grant was* made was remc^yGdr^ and a 
new administration es tabla'shed'. The non-Ml-iii^^ teachers 
have tjeen learning Lakota, and afe assisted in their teach- 
ing' by bi*J i ngu^l n'ss.is ta)vts Thc^e ha? bjbcn cniphasis pii 

community participation: initially, theijo were object'ions 
^ » " " . % ,/ I * ' 

. • , * . • ' [■ i 

to bilingual education, which have been oyercbme. In 

spite of these difficulties^ the program! continues. 
Teachers' are being trai-ue/f,- and^ there are ;prospects of having 



Lakota certified teachers in the) o^xt -few years. About 



l5?f offt tlie childt-en are reported to be dominant in Lakota 



!and another 55?o can unde^rs'tand iit: ^ hal'B ;are/.mpnolinguai 
in English.^ 



Miccosiukee 
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-NvThe Miccosukec JlVilingual Educatioit Project, was :b.cgun ^ 
at the Miccosukec Day School^ OchopeeL Florida in 1972 
.witTi title VII funds/ The school is operated by the Tribe, 
under BIA. contract, the Miccosukee tribe^ fs small .(about. 
400 mombc/s) but isolated' and inrv^liential. . Almost all of , 
.the children come^ to school speaking Miccosukep. As part 
of the program, elders of . the tribel come /to schoo:! to pass 
on tradibionaJ knowJ.e'dge: The projiect ^has obtained author- 
izfKHon lu claivi copyrL^iit ove.r material in .the language, 



for titc trlJ)c considers/ its langudlje a' treasure :that may 



not be stolen/ An orthography ^^is being, developed, -The - 
:aides teach Mrccqsukee; ^ language and' culture and fieLp the 
'chi'I^i:er^ with- other subjects • . • ' - 

% Nava j o bi lingual" ,pf'og^ ^ 
1957, were <.e-vived«Jln. th^e. mid-66^'s> as part, of *the general 
restirge^ce of ethnic awareness, and specifically; in asso- * 
elation with the grpwth of Navajo control oyer education; 
^ There are in fact two .di's tine t trends ^tha.t coalesce in^ 
the present activities. The first ^ .educationally^ motivated^- 
may be, characterized as the attempt of local educators 
^^i-A" in particular^ to improve, instruction by a p.plicy of 
Reaching in the . vernacular , To these people ," bilingual 
education is seen as one method of overcoming the obvious 
disadvantage^ under which NHva jo children work in a completely 

lingiish environment. The policy Jias 'been translated ihrb 

•V* ^ " * , • \ 

action, with the, support of Federal funds separate from the • 

BIA regular edu^catipijial budget, to. develop a bilingual 

kindergarten and' first-grade cuip^f^ulu^ to provide support 



for deyelppment ^f.. Navajo' reading, to encourage 

.the use of Navajo aides, and^ to start a program, for training 

< ' ' . . • • /• - * - • 

Navajo teachers. The second trend is 'more political or 
economic in its. motivation; it is' the establishment or 
eKcpur^agpment of -bilingual, programs as part , of a m^oyement 



for._ tribal or cbmmunv*;- contrpl o£ Navajo eciucatiori. Lt 
is manifestj^ed i^i-^^^ bilingual programs developed by' the 
-four communi.ty-:xohtrolied schools (.Rough Rock Demons tratiori 
.School/ Rp'cjk Point. Community School, Ramah Navajo High School, 
Borrego Pass ,Schobr) , the disseminatfon activities of D.B.A,, 
the Navajo Ediicatiop* Association , and the myriad of activi- 
ties including a major teache'r training program undertaken 
by. the Tribal Division o£ Educatipn irf the -last twelve . 
mojrths.. ' . A 

The. ' Rough RocTjC Demonstration School Bilingual/Bicuitural 

Project is„ now in its fourth year of Title VII funding ,^ 

' \ ' ^ ' "... 

although the program began in 1966,. .As. a recent position 

• ♦ * • 

paper 's^'ggests (Division of Education, The Navajo Tribe, 
1974) -'one of the most significant aspects of the first 
xommuhLty controlled school on the Navajo Reservation was 
it$ exploration and initiation of a bilinguai/bicuLturai; 
program, for its s tuden't-'body . The p.rogram is guided;.by 
^a Navajo Language Committee, and its philosophy .stresses 
the use of Navajo in instruction from an .ea.rly 'a,ge, with, 
subsequent inBirchlng of English as .a secon^T language-. As 
one might expqct, the project has been, a pioneer in develop- 
ing .curriculum and materials. Teacher training is' carried 
on nt .the school tlir.ough the Uniyerslty ofrNew Mexico. 

The Rock Point llilingual E^ducation P'roject is in its 
third year of operation at the Rock Point Gpmmynity School. 
The basic approach, developed b,e£ore extra funding was 



available^ is described as "coordinate bilingual instruction, 

with the students learning, to speak in- Navajo to' the^Mavajo 

■Language- a'eacher -and. in En;gU:sb._|,o^the Hriglish Language 

Teacher. These two teachers; form a team. Instfuctibm in- 

Navajo is jiven in the' primary grades, in language arts,,, 

social studies, and mathematics, and. there are Navajo 

social, studies and science classes in the third through 

sixth, grades.. Most of the Navajo Language teathers are 

■ - •( * • 

working towards university degrees and. teacher certification. 
- ' ' ' < ^ ■ 

1 Classroom material and workbooks have been produced, and the 

Uni^versicty of New Mexico is .preparing a number of bogles 
wYitten by Rock Point staff for publication.. The school, 
is under complete local, control; the bilingual project' 
is not autonpmousi 'but is "an integral part; of a community- 
controlled' school attempting to.fevolve a^quality Navajo -^ 
education- progxami'' . , 

The Ramah Nava j o" High School Bilin'g'ual - Education' 
Program is; in its third, year. The: school came under commu- 
nity control in 19 7.0, ai)d the. Title Vlt pro'ject set put in 

■ ' ' ' . - »i 

,1972.\to: raise thlE CompTerences of its seventh grade pupils 
>• ' ,. \ , 1 . ■ ■ ■ \ 

' in both Navajo ffnd English. In the second year, the 

*■ • - ■ ' • 'it.':-' 
Miini'ual lyrograni. added the- ei-gUth, grade, and the next 

.t'car ninth grade w,as ifncluded. Emphasis has. b'een ;split 

between, an (5jcal approach- and Navajo, literacy.. During the 

.first year, all non- Navajo, spes^kers on the school, staff 



\ . . . ^ 

•\ . ■ ^ • i • 

were requirbd to study elementary .Navajo, offered £br 
Uni-versity. Joy New Mexico, credit . As the second Navajo 
.cpmmuhitx ^.^bn trolled schoq^l, and the first^ high school 
under complete. Navajo control, the program had special 

problems^ all its. students have spent six years in English- 

^ *. ' . • , * < 

only, programs , and there are few materials available for 

high school age p^upils. The schopl if. offering a course 

in Navajo law and another in Ramah Area Studies, 

• . ' , . " ■* . * 

At Borrego Pass Gpmmunity School, which has been an 

independent coipiunity controlled^ school since 1972, the" 

v^oMbined first arrd. .s*econd grkde, is taught mainly in Navajo 

with some teaching of English by English speakers. In the^ ^ 

third grade, the mair language of instruction is English, 

,with a- Nayajo specialist, for reading anS^wf iTing .c^ /New 

curriculum is being developed, teacher training -for aides 

^is. under way, and a special educatipn .program has been 

established:. *> " - * * ^ ^ 

The iriA-supported l)iringual educatipn p'rograms are at 

Sanostec Boarding S,chool, Toadlena Boarding School, Cotton 

-.wApdl Day School,^ Gre^sewood Boarding School, and Pinqn 



.Boarding School. At these schools, there are kindergartens, 
first and second grades^ with.Navajo-speaking teachers 
fpllowing a billngual-bicultural curriculum. The curriculum 



]was written by :Muriel Saville in 1970;^ it is at present 
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being revised. The efforts of the program are hampered 
by A shortage of certified teachers (many of the bilingual 
-classes are under the control of uncertified insiructdrs) , 
the shortage of ma'terials ,^and the absence of supervisors^^ 
experienced in bilingual education o'T^.ia to understand 
what is happening in the classroom. To remedy these sit-^ 

4 

-tuatio'ris, the BIA Area Of f ice established -a Title VII. 
teacher training program at Sanostee and Toadlena and has 
found funds to support"m¥terial devel'Opm^nt activities at 
.the University of New Mexico. ^ 

A few of the many ^public school districts with ;Havaj6 
children^have so far started Ml ingua^^ 

The Gallup-McKiniey County .Schpols^^ VII Bilingual 

:Rroj"ert~"s:tarted in 197-2r l-t- invplv^s^az. .cla3.s„e^s^j(.-:2)i_at_ 

four .schools, reaching about 300 Navajo children. Materials 

" . ' ^ . * ' ---^ . 

are -being developed, and Navajo aides are being trained 

«''""" ' ~ 

' . > ' ' )■ 
by\ the .;Un.i vers ity of New Mexico. 

•San Juan School District, Monticello, Utah, began its 

Navajo Bilingual . Education Project in 1969 with. Title VII/ 

_sjup.pii±JL>_ajldf^a^ to in.tegratg a new propdtal with o^ther 

funds to develop a. curriculum for Indian students One 

of the principal activities of the projecl: has been to 

develop a Series of f ilm^ strips and animate^ films in 

Navajp... Xlie rproj ect' s initial aim of raising ^the academic 

SI • ^ / • 



0> "*"..'.' 
standards of Navajo children, appear not to have been inet 

in- th^ first few ydlars: while tKe evaluation results are 

confused, there is no evidence thajt experimental bilingual 

classes did better than controls. Navajo parents responded' 

positively to questions about their, attitude to the- program-, 

but expressed the'Me-sirjs. to' have mojre influence in sqhool 

policy. ' ' . _ ^ 

Tuba City Public Schools- have a^ Navajo Cultural Center,.^ 
funded through TitXe I V.,^ .that, .provides resources and support 
?fpr Navajo studies at all grade leveis. Using Title I 
funds', a single pilot class, has how had a bilingual program 
..Wjith the ..same teacTier" f or three years.,. But there has been 
concern expressed* that |:he students in this class are not 
J-j^a-rhing, en English; the prog^ram is to__stop. A new^ 
program with more moderate emphasis on Navajo is planned 
to start lat the kindergatten level next year and follow 
through until second p.rade. - • ; 

Tliere has been .increasing. 'emphasis on training of 
bilingual teachers. From the beginning of the usp of 
T.itie I and other funds \tj3 hire 'Navaj o aides provision 



•was^inad.e .foi: career . training, .and a number of AA degree 
progTjams have been operated in BIA and contract sclroots. 
In, 1971, the BlA obtained Title VII funds to -establish the 
Sanostee-toadiena Title VLI Navajo .Bilingual Teacher 
Training Project. Five trainees were selected, by a 
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conunittee of local community members, at Sanostee Boarding 
School, and another five by a similar committee at Toadlena. 
Training is conducted on site at the, two schools. For the 
first, two. years,, instructional support was prpvidied by 
Antipch •College, In summer -197^, the sub-contract was, 
transferred rto the University of New Mexico, The ten traine'es 
are following a program towards a B,S. in Elementary 
Education, and should, gr.aduate with degrees and' certification^ 
in 1975. ^ 

The Navajo Teacher {sdtication Development Project was 
started in 1973 by the Division of Education of the Navajo 
Tribe with funds under Title IV. There are. about one hundred 
trainees in the program ,^ all Nayajos with a minimum of two 
years of college credit who want^xo :wqrk fo.r a university 
decree and certification, as elementary teachers. The program 
is conducted on-site,, in New Mexi'cp by the University of 
New Mexico., .and in Arizona by the University of^ Arizona, 
jUnder contract with the Division. The, trainees are generally 
working as. paraprofes.§ionalSv^ 



f 1 2 1 
Papago^ ^ 



The Papago Bilingual Education Project started, in 1967, 
WTth locai funds-^and>^slnc.e_.l:D75 has been*funded through 



Title I. I^a-'earlier years ,^ emphasis was on English as 
-^^-^ second language. In 19.73, it moved to bilingual etlucation,. 

' ^ 33 
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with an. aim of teaching reading and .writing in Papago before ^ 

English- " Th«re is evidence- of strong language ^maintenance , 

^and the program has .begun at Kerwo BIA^Day School, where,, 

because of isolation, very li^tUe^ EngHsh -is spoken, There. 

is a separate program at a .public school, funded by Title 

IV through D.Q. Univers-ity. Materials are being prepared 

in Papago by a native linguist; inservice training for 

aides has begun; and there is evidence of doimnunity support. 

ri3V 

Passamaquoddy ^ ^ ■ 

The Wabnaki Bilingual Education Program . operates in. one . 
.school in Maine-: its aim is to ['xeinfovte. Passamaquoddy 
values. ...and expand! the Passamaquoddy culture.," lii its 

• third year' (197,3-4) , it involved. 71 children , "64 pf\whom - 
were said not to be English dominant. The evaluatiori^report 
for the second year reveals average gains,, over five months, , 
=af, 13., 28, and 43 new Passamaquoddy words for the K-1, ^ 
2-3, and 4-6 grades respectively. In October testing, children 
spoken to in Passamaqudd'dy replied mostly in English: in 
January, they were starting to 'use Passamaquoddy words, and 
.phrases,, and there are reported impressions . of more Passa- 
' maquocidy used in regular c^vcrsations . A; great deal of 

__ejnpJjii-sXs„ls^ .illaccd - on jmtjrkjJjdMeloRm^ n - 

ing of the bilingual aides (sfoirte for credit frqm the Univer- 
sity of Maine) arid more' Indian, teachers have been studying... 

'if; 



Passamaquoddy . There has so far been little success in 
jnvolving the community: a bi-monthly community newspaper 

> 

and a language committe.e were planned. 

^ ; 

The Ukiah Inciian, Mexican Amerida^n Bi lingual rBicultural 
Program established in 1969. includes a' component for the 
Pomo Indian cl^^ildren. in the schools covered. None of the 
teachers are fluent in Pbmo., and the goals are cultural 
rather than l^inguistic. ^Attempts to obtain statements of 
priorities from the Indian parents have^et with difficulty: 
the Indians consulted have given .individual opinions, but ' 
not been w;illing*to represent others. For the: 1973-4 year, 
it was planned to include. mbre Pomo culture in the curriculum 
"including language."... It was hoped /to find s.ome way for. 
stoaff to learn "linguistics, second language teaching and 
learning, and hopefully, Indian languages.'^ there Avere also 
plans to train a group of three Pomo parents to develop 
iangua'ge and culture materials. 

Seminble ^'^^^ 

• • 

The Seminole Bilingual Project , funded throijjgh title* VII 



ESEA^ Mas been operating since 1972 in si^, elementary schools 
4n Seminole County;, Oklahoma. It is reported that the Seihir 
nolc language is still .used by adults ^speaking^ to each other. 



in church services, and in other ' community activities.. 
About 90% of the students come from homes where someone 
speaks Seminole, but most parents speak to their children 
in 'English. Teachers claim tha\t the children .speak English 
poorly, and have no more than a passive knowledge of 

Sem^.nole* A survey of parents has shown that '129 out of* 

, • - . 

315 involved in the , programs in grade K- 3 are "b.ilingual" , 

many of them unders tanjling Seminole but speaking English. 

.The main thrust of the program seeims to be to revive the ^ 

status of the Seminole language and to encourage the children 

to use it . There. 'is one bilingual certified teacher. 

Teaching i-n Seminole, is also done by bilingual assistants, 
. \^ • ' • • ' . . 

who are in a teacher train;Lng program conducted by East 

CentraL State College, The regular class teachers, thems,e„lyes 

not SeminoJ.e, .are, leaVriing the language. The- bilingual 

program' involves teaching- Seminole for a se^^period -each 

day to all stude^nts Seminole or not: the bilingual assistant 

can- use the language at other times. The Seminole orthography 

was developed by miss^jU)nari"es in the , nineteenth century:. 

various religious texts^were printed, but there is little 

adult literacy now. The project therefore is writing its 

.own materials, and has printed, so far reading: books-for 

each of the first three grades, \vj'0 phonics books, two 

language, workbooks, a number of readiness workbooks, three 

cdroring books of .legends", and a bookXof "Seminole Haiku." 



.Curr-icalar objectives 'have been established for the first 
three grades: the', highlights of the Kindergarten- and third 
grade objectives are listed below to give some idea of 
"the goals: 
Kindergarten 

1) Seminole greeting. 

> \ ■ ^ . . 

2) Names of two^days of the, week in Seminole and. English 

3) sCounting to ten in Seminole, and English? ' 

4) Names of weather Conditions in Seminole. 
5> .Six basic colors, in Seminole. 

6) Eight, animals in. Seminole and English? 

'7)" Three Seminole, deaders . 

8) Seminole words 'for head, arms, feet. - 

S-^. .One song; in Semi^nole. . ' " • 

' 10) Ask ^^What is yoiir name" in .Seminole. 

11). Say I'This is a \ . " in "semirioie . 

12> Say "I want " . . i " in Seminole. " • 

13) ' Recognize Seminole; tribal . dress . 

14) Ma'ke two craft objects, or explain a Seminole custom. 
Third Grade 

1) Addition and subtraction in- both Seminole and English 

2) Circles, squares, rectangles in Seminole and English. 
_ _ 33 U. S. coins in Seminole and English. 

4.) Time in> hours and, half hours in Seminole and Engfish. 

3 '7 ■ 



.5) Simple sentences.. 

-• . * * 

6) • Simple questions • 

7) Seminole- possessivcpronouri prefixes . 

8) Story or poem, about animal^. 
9.) Parts of body in Seminole. 

10) Major solar bodies in Seminole. 

11) A Seminole custom. 

12) A craft object. 

13) A T'hythmical activity. ^ 
vl4) ^Occupations . 

In addition, children at all levels^ will be expected to make 
^ gain on .a wide- range chiev.ement test and to make "more 

positive statements aboyt themselves." • ^ ' 

■ - - '^^ " . ' ' " ^ 

-^t will be seen then that the bulk -of the^ l^nstriiction 

♦ *' ' . ^ 

in the school will continue to be in English, with the 

teaching in Seminole focussed * on. the improvement in self- 
image thought to come frojn'Xecognition by the school of ^ 
' the native culture . The p,i;pject is controlled by the. school 
and ' the ^local State Cpllege:. project staff axe concerned 

to obtain community support, but are riot under the control 

. ' -/ - ^ 

,o:£ tK.e_.>S_em.inpl^) \cpmmuriity . The fact that Seminole parents 
have come to speak English with their children is a reflec- 
tion of their understanding of what the school wa^nts : the 

^reversal o-f policy will take time to be believed and tp. 
have effect. «But community 'reaction to the 'program is • 
reported to be favorable. There is some objection to the. 




■■■ i ■ ■. ^ ■■ V- ■ ■ . I • • i; 

notion o£ teaching the language. to non-Seminoles,- and some. 
SeiTrihole leaders do not see why the language is important: 
some don't speak it themselves and fear that Seminole 
"language and culture may hinder success in the dominant' 

' * [ ' ' c y ' " ^ " I ^ 

English speaking society. There is ^hope expressed that ' the 
program may help, produce jobs nearer home for some of the 
young, people. ' ^ 

. ■ *• ■ - ' T^(«3 . .. "■; . . 

The. San Juan Pueblo Tewa Bilingual Project .niay be 
^characterized as, a language ' revival .program. THere has over 

reCeVit yeats been a steady .d<efclinei in, knowledge of; the 

* ' ' ' - j j 

language: fewer „than halfy: the children in .school speak 

' /' ■ ■ " " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 1 . " j. 

TeWa-, and. only one child in this yea;r-'s kindergarten class* 

■ . . ' A I- . ■ ' 

sp.eaks, it.;' With support .from a linguist from the Summer 

' ' ' - ■ ( i ( • ' ' 

Institute of Linguistics and. a .native SIL-tijaihed lingiVist, 

• ' -•• . ■". " . . f . i. i -•, i' 

adult literacy classes have .been s:tarted. The bilingual 

■' . 'J - j 1 v I"' ■ 

project,, under the control of the" Pueblo and directi^d by , 

\ ' • • " L I ** ' 

a local Tcwa. man, operates it the BIA schopp witth Title IV 
funding'^S^d at the local public school with Ti'tjle Ijsupport. 
In each class j there are Tpw.a speaking aides who" are them- 



selves all working .towards teacher's degrees, through the 
University of New Mexico. ,At the BIA .scjiool, Tew a is 
taught an hour aj day, whiles in the, public schoo^l, a Tewa 
■resource room^is usdd for language- teaching. i;he Tribal 
Councid-appears sa.ti,sfied;^ w^^^ positive effectj of the. 

.j)r6}'ram on the children. 
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IT '^^^ ^"/^ f ^ Co„.3 a«a o. southwest 
proj-sct worked. witH thp lif. * -v . . ■ 

and sponsored traiknfi fL ,a Ht.' ,t ' ■ • . ■ 

i„„ , " 7 ' 7 ' = t "K" " no; develop- 

ing booklets,, a dictionJw ^ ^ • 
. . dictionary, and tapes in- the language . The 

project ha-s as iVs Boai/,,,„ J ,.. . ' s ine 

. ifs goal the development of;.„,utual respect, 

- "7 -''i -4 ^-.""."isUc groups involved. 
. .al.a„,„^,,,^^^^^^ ^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

evelop.nt, ,rts -and /crafts, and Ither- culturai activities ' 
, The propect stresses the need fo, parental decision, - ' ' 
arguing that; a hlUn.Ll program ,ca„ ,he of hene«; to all 

trVil"""^ ,0 thos ™onoangu,l in a language other " 
t - nngU,*, ,,,,,,,,„^ ^ co-instructor-who c.n help - ■ 
the Child;; to tho-se, «noUngual in Eng-li^h^ by .teaching - 
the. .ore /than, one/languag,; to .hili^gua-l children whose ^ T 
native heritage i^ retained;, and-, to .children.'.Who speak' ' ■ 
Bn..lis,V p understand, one o. t4 other languages by restoring 
the r b Unguall,,. . progra. is. .unded through Title Vn ^ 

- pf Mal support W school distri^ ' • 



that,d^s.ricts pi t,ke full responsibil-ity by 1975-6: 
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a ^ < ' ^ 

is • 



■. . .„sUNis'a£uV.t..eUte-U„.uist.who. 

■ ,c.ncer .n^al CouncU.. 0 ^^^^^^ , ,„o„,^^ ■ 

. ■ ,Wi„aeMgo and: Potawatcx are ,hese two • 

•,,.,e.een .U^o.^a un^^^ ^^^ , 
«o.. the. others (Oneida. Ch.PP ..^,4,, ,of these 

: .,p;..i.. the, a. a ...t .an^ . . St.te,_ 
:- lah,U^e...aU.o..hi*.;ar.^^.^^^^_^^ .^^^^^ ^^^^ ■ 

; ; , :,nue Pities *n4 .nder .^^ .^,,,„,,aa,pr:pira™s have 

: .;^„n.tv...ho.rat.«e.o...^>^^^^^,^^ . 

r.e.. ..t -;^^-^,:,,,,„,.,.er.aa..nd-car*^^^^ ^ 

>-iT{ Milwa^-^'?®' IS instruction 
: Siscpn&i".: ; . ^ s..cond 'language • ■ 

• .are at VotK - . ,^9) i " 

-• *,ivilingua.l, education P - ,z_u„i. Eleptar.^ 

■ , ■ rAnntv Public bcnoux ; " 

; t;h;e,;Oa*lup-.»cKinl,ey.G^^^^^^ . . ,, , 
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\ V. 



A., Descriptive Model 

Even from these brief sketches, it will iJei xlear that • 
bilingual^ education for Native Americans is^'a complex and 
varied phenomenon. While on some levels the programs look 
similar, the. similarity is olte^n superfrciaL,_Ara sing— from- - 
the terminology and phrases us^d in order -to. follow Title 
Vri or other guidelines'. The range of variation in situk^- • 
tiohy programs , and^ goals may be showji if we look at the 

prog rams _accordi'ng to a model proposed fo''r the description 

^' " / ^ - ^ - . . 

and analysis^^df bilingual programs (Spolsky, Green, and 

/ i ' , - > *- * 

Read) / . ' i ' ^ 

^e model tries to map all relevant factors onto a: 
single Integrated structure, and .to suggest, some of the lines 
/0£ interaction* It is based on/l^a^exagonal figure. Each ; 
side of the hexagon represents a set of factors, tiiat may- 
have a bearing on> or .be affected by, the operation ^of a 
bilingual program in a particular situation^ The six sets 
of factors are labelled p'sycHologicad, sociological, economic 
political, religio-cultural and linguistic* Not# all oi the 
factors^.will be equally- -or even at all- -relevant in an 

1 

individual case but, since the aim is to make the model as 
uniyer sally applicable as possible, the f^ull range of 
factors is presented, w no special concern at .this, stage,* 
for their relative ^.significance . c^*' ' . • 



In the center of the figure are ^locate'd a seventh set 
0;f~£k<;-tors , the educational ones. This is "not done to . 
assert the primacy of th>se factors,. In fact, a purpose of 
the- model is. to show how. relatively insignif icant^'ducational 
-cmsidTef^^ti^fli^^^ (decision whether or not 

•to. fes tab li^h a, bilingual program and in the evaluation of 
a,-prqgraia's- "succe,-;s" in reaching its goals. However, we - 
are engaged in the s^dy of an educatipnal activ;Lty^ and it 
'is^apprpp.riate to -recognize this by p racing education in.. . ^ 
the middle, as the focus of the figure, while the other 
factors circumscribe and. shape it on all sides, 
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PSYCH.OLOOIC^il- 




■Pride in 'cultural heritage 
Changed or reinforced attitudes 



/ / / 




. . EDUCATIONAL 

^ Scholastic achievement- 
Qualityy relevance of educatipa 
Better teaching in vernacular language 



School as local power base 
Promotion of political awareness 




POLITICAL 



Figure Ic. The Level- of Outcomes 
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The- model comprises three of these "hexagons . Tlie first 
hexagon (Figure la) represents the total situation of a 
community before a bilingual program is introduced. Hiere 
^ ••community," should .be understood to include any relevant 
socio-educational entity, ranging from a village or neighbor- 
hood through a school district, a. gepgi^aphically-focussed 
ethnic group, a. province,, a region ..toa whole nation , 
(SpoisKy, 19J4) . The model is intendeS^to be broad enough 
to deal with the consideration of bilingual education,v.a.t 
all of these levels. It sets out the whole range of factors 
that should, ideally, te taken'^ihto account in deciding on, 
the .establishment- of a bilingual program. 

I t is" at the situational level that' one could make 
something o-f a case for a, seven-sided figure, so that 
educational factors vpuld be placed on a par with the othiers 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 




Molding: of student attitudes 
RelaflonsHips 



EDUCATIONAL 



Curi-iculuih 



Students 
Staff 



fcontrol of school 
School as political symbol 
Political content of curriculum 

POLITICAL ^ 




Figure lb, ITie Operational Level 
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This would emphasize that, although an .educational decision 
rs being, made, educational factors are not necessarily the 
most important ones, even when the decision is ostensibly 
made on the basis of theni. • — 

; -The second hexagon ^(-Frgure- lb:) incorporates those: 

factors that are more or less under :fhe con-troU' of the people 
administering a bilingual^ program, or which may be directly 
influenced by the operation of the program. The p,rime 
factor here is the central element of the whole model, the^ , 
sine ^'non of bilingual education: the use of the two 
languages; -as media of instruction and,, in particular,^ their ^ 
distribution in the school curriculum. One would like to 
think that this i-s a prely educational matter, but even 
this- decision may be subject to the influence of other factors 
There, may be pressure from outside to restrict the use of 
one of the languages,, because "undue emphasis" on one . is 
interpreted as- a denigration of the culture and people to 
which the other , language belongs. Or-; one language may have 
insufficient linguistic development to be used in the teach- 
ing of c'ertain subject matter; the .necessary range of books'^ 
written- in the language may be lacking. 

The fact is that there is a considerable interpenetra- 
tion of the school and the, wider community.,^ Educational^ 
activities affect the life and cons-uitution of the community, 

4'7 >■ ' 
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whi-le social factoi's have their influence on the -school. 
Even in stable polities ;in which a right to academic free- 
dom and independent inquiry is recognized, it ^nay be mis- 
leading to assume that *an)^,ediicj[JLi^^ i? mad.e in 
isolatioi^^^^m non-.educational factors. ! In many countries, 
the link'Tetween education and national ideology is quite 
explicit. . ' 

So i.t is crucial to know who the decision^makers are 
arid the framework in which they operate. They may be the 

superintendent of a school district, his- specialist advisors^ . 

ft ' 
and the principals of the schools in the district, who are 

seeking to improve the educational performance of a large 

number of their pupils whose mother tongue is not thesc-normai 

medium of instruction in the schools; or they may be the top 

educational bureaucrats in a nation, decreeing that^bilin-- 

gual education shall be instituted nation-wide in terms of 

a directive from their political superiors, who are in turn 

responding to pressure from, ethnic groups demanding recog-, 

nitioTi of their languages in the education system and else- . 

where; or perhaps they are a grbyp representative of the 

oommunity that a particular^, schopl serves- -local politicians, 

ethnic group leaders, parents, educators, ordinary citizens-- 

who desire for the children an education rooted in the values 

of the local community and one that will allow them to 

contribute to. the ^maintenance and development of the-co'mmunity 

in the future. .^:g 



.PSYCHOLOGICAL-- 




Cognitive style 
Attitudes 



EDUCATIONAi;; 
Availability of primary resoxirces 



Pressure, groups 
Government policy 
National ideology 




POLITICAL 



Figure la» The Situational Level 
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These various groups pjfl^decisron-makers will have di^f- . 
erent priori tieis, according to their motivation dnd their 
goals. This wilJ affect the nature and level of the* inter- 
.chaTige b.etween. school and community in ways that the second 
.hexagon is' intended to indicate. " ■ ' 

The first hexagon, then, represents factqrs.that predate, 
and are independent of' a bilirfguai program, whereas the 
second one deals wifih factors involved in the interaction 
of the school with /he outside world upon the introduction 
of bilingual education. The latter includeWthe sources of 
the pro'gfam's basic needs (funds, personnel?, materials), 
the ..constraints within which the administrators have to 
work, the program's contribution to the C9mmunity, and 
'potential reasons for th.e prbgram's failure. ^ 

The- third .hexagon (Figure Ic) sets out the effects of 
a, bilingual program. The" effects may be on the individual 
participant or on the community at large. Included here 
are^ both the explicit goals of those who have planned the 
program, and^unintended outcomes or by-products of it^^ 
It is important to make this distinction, because vthc planners 
often have" too narrow an appreciation^ of what the program 
involves. Unforeseen outcomes may go unrecognized or be 
mis,interpreted, if they are not related systematically to 
an outline 'of the total situation Such as the one we present 




in pur first hexagon. For ^example , the planners of a^ 
.program may establish as their primary goal an improvement 

in the children's educational achievement as measured by 

* " . ' * 

standard' Intelligence tests,, but find that no such improve- 
ment Jesuits from the prpgram. They may interpret this in . 
terms of a lack of educability or genetic deficiency or 
the ineffectiveness of bilingual education. However, it 
could well be that they; were, unaware of strong attitudes 
against the. program among the parents, attitudes that the 
children^ translated inta a passive resistance to learning. 
Such a situation is aggravafted' if there is a linguistic 
ox cultural barrier bet>^en the educators and the parents. 

The content of the third hexagon takes us well beyond 
the clasrroom, . both in space, and time. It deals with tlV 
'\effects of biu'njua I ^education Von f sdciety, 
including, people who have no^ participated in the program. 
In'^the case of those whajiave participated, it is concerned 
with their later worklife and adult experiences generally, 
just asXmuch as their educational attainment. . ^ , 

To maije the distinction between, the second and third 
hexagons clearer: the second contains factors that have a 
direct bearin^g on the operation of a program,, things that 
the administrators can manipulate, or that they must take 
into account,, in the day-to-day activities of the staff and 
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students. 'The third one takes a Srbader view of goals and 

outcomes including those which the administrators may not ! 

.jr 

recognize or over which they have little direct control. 

Overall Vrew \ ^ 

Using this model as a guide, then, we. can see how dif; 
fexent the« programs we have described are in detai-l. Take * 
first the linguistic factors.. There are cases like Navajo, 
Crow, and Central Yupik where the. language is strongly main- 
tained, spoken hyj a large popui'ition of all ages, and with 
developing literacy and modern life. At the other extreme, 
asJ^^ith Pomo or Ilaida, theiLe-a-re^^f ew s.peakers left; most nf".^ 
-the ch-i-ldren coming to schoql were brought up by parents 
who have; spoken only English most of their lives. The 
huinber of speakers of the languages concerned ranges^ from 
close to 14p,000'With Navajo to about 30 wi:th Han. Some- 
language? < like Chero^^ee have a strong literacy past:: others 
like Tanaina are still involved in developing their firsit 
written. materialsT (^iVien this situational range, language j 
planning activities var.l from the first stages ;of orthography 
development, through theVrange of adult literacy training- 
r.eeded to provide teachers , tp the advanced problems of | 
language standardization and modernization exemplified' by 
Navajo' (with its planned lava jo Language Institute) and 
Yupik. Linguistic goals .Mary accordingly.. In those casesj 



where children no, longer speak the language,, ^Ijike Tlingit or 
-Tewa, the only, me'ailingfui goai for bilingual jCducators is 
language revivals $he traditional language is taught as a 
second language, usually twith related cultural trai,.ning. In 



cases where, children stiil,.speak the language, the aim w^ll 



-J 



always be to adii English. As mentioned earlier, the baslfc 
design of the Bilingual Education Att is to brovide for. 



transition from. the native language to English. Some programs 

^ ■ II ' 

like Northern Cheyenne, Choctaw, Ute and. Zuni, seem so far 

'« • ' '--i ■ ■ 11 

.to*have accept,^d this traDsitionall goal completely: others-, 

' ' ' ' . V . ■/ 1 1 

like Navajo, Yuplk, Cree, and perhaps Crow^iand Papagp., 

' \- I • n ■ . ' ■ 

.emphasize nati^ye language maintenance,, planning already to . 
carry the language program well bjeyond thiird grade., ' 

It is .hot: simple to disentangle psychological factors 

' / ' ' ' * I I I ■ ' - 

from the general situation in which they occur. All bilingual 

programs s,neak of developing; prilde in cultural heritage 

enhancing thje students self-cortcept;. ^^p^ (^like Project' 

SUN and the J'omo project) that lhave mult/iculturar emphasis 



make a great"* po^int of how they /will reduce ,ethnpcentrism 
.a^nd increase ethnic and racial! understanding . 



The attitudes of Indian pa'rents and' community l.^.aders 
to- bilingual education) make up. a complex pjatchwork of vary- 
ino. inflLences and beliefs. In very fiw 

nity have any real cqntrftl^ of (the jschool or the 
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bilingual program. While Title VII guidelines insist on 

' ' / ' ,^ ' ' . ' ^ ' ' ' ' 
the /use of advisory tjo^ards and extensive community liaison 

/ \ ' ' ' . ■ ' * ' 

woi/k, 'these activities, do inot xie.cessarily 'lead to any real 

' ' ^ \ ' ' 

change in authority. Thus,, the bilingual program, often v 

with a white or assijijilatbd Indian director, is still see^n^ ^ . 

a/s an externally imposed jiieth 6 d of dealing with Indian children 

/idditiojiai complexity is created' by the make-up of 'th'e local 

fadvisory-.board. It can ^eas^^ly be the case that the board 

is^inade up of people w»hose qualification for election is 

knowledge of Engli,sh and of ' Anglo ways . One result of such^-. 

a case will be that the^ board,, whose raembers would be con- 

sidere.d progressives, will fail; to reflect the opi^nioris of 

the traditi^onal. member? of the communit)^ whbse^^ support is 

/ * • ' - . . , ^ ; . ' 

necessary to an effective bilingual- program. * There again, 

^ I- ' • ^ ^ ' 

,^^these same progressive leaders whose success, may well have\ 

"I I • ' * '* * 

depended on. their .own learning of English, are of ten . hard 

to convince o;f the value of maintaining the native language,, ^ 

There are pajra.do ical^Iy two opposing points of view from 

wbich the. us^e of the, native language .in 'school may be opposed: 

from that of the progressives, who feel English is Mbre^ , 

important, /and from= the traditionalists, 'Who fee^./.thei-r ^ 

language-is too sacred for school use. A third plint .of 

opposi.tiort xs generally serious; the fear of manv parents 

that bdli^gual education is a method of pxeaien^nig their 

children^ learning English well enough, a way , in other words , 

of Keepi'ng Indians, as -second class citizens. • . 



The 'qpppsa^^;^h from the, .c.du(^a.ti6nal estalviishineht , 
■Vhether administi-ators or; iteachelxs likely to 'be equally 
^irpng. -First;, the. -prppdsra.l ;tp t'each in, th^ native ; language- • 
cini .pnly be in-ter^pi-ete.d: as i-eject/iph (pr at 1^'ast 'strong 
.criit;ici.snO- p"B the past and. present .educational programs, 
and .practices:.. It is a fundameriftai ajtack .on.-.l:h^ , 
6:£ ithV oducation. t American 'has ';provide,d for its. Indian 
P'iop'les. ' That there ts igood evi<dence. supporting-, such; an 
.a.t*tack. does -not nvake i:t any more acceptable to^the pe.ople ; ^ 
. whb '.have . b:een^.re.^pp,ns^^ '^i>^ the 

impli' t ions of. the bAiingual pj.opWal :are.:cl^^ , 
,r,a.dical than, others;" to establish bilinguai education is 
416 1 just changing the., curriculum: it leads, to basic changes , 
. ,n,pt just of phiiocophy'-but .pf teachers and -cpntrdl . 

' ;.Cpmpare .tha altern .s-.tra*egy "often proposed f-^r U.S. 

.minority g;troup:s ,-J>he /more, ^effect^ teaching of English as . 
a second langu. . 'The li.SL apprpach is -easivly assimilated ■ 
by a school- ■"system: a few new material-is are bought:, a few . . 
extra -specialists are hired.,, ^som^ ex.tra ih-seryice .tpr.aining 
j ist .prpvided.: J-n act.u-alvV.rac.tice, there are comparatively , 
iew^caseS where this 'appxptich ;ha.s been adopted' wholerhear.tedly.j 
and: feyer where, it has ^^had .any success,, .A well documented 
..study of- A^' difficulties^ 'i5 provided in the case 'of, the 
/ES.L -program .on-'-thc Navajo Re^'ervatiQ.ri... Ah, eyalu^.^t■;ioh of 
' English V a. . s^onf t.anguag ihi the^ 196;9- 70 school 



• • ' - ■ ■ - -5-3; 

year (Harris 1970^ found •Mull, mechanicai, and unimaginative** 
classes, '^taught in a kind of vacuum** without integration ^ 
with the rest of the curr iculum,/b)f inadequately trained 
te*'>chers resentful- of the materials they used and with .low 

. opinions .of tlieir students.. But ESL is a cur.ricular optionJ 
Bilingual education is a greater threat to the edudation- 
al establishment^ for it requires^ native speaking teachers 
and administrators. It aims thus to change hot just the 
curriculum but^also the staffing of schools for Indian 
children. In very few cases are there qualified native 
speaking teachers available. When the Bureau of Indran - 

■:~ATraurs decided to use. fully qualified, college^- trained \^ 
teachers £6r its schools, it automatically ^biocked^. all ^but 
a few local. people from participating in the education of 
their children. The results ar.e most strikingly evident. 
. in the case of ^Navajo. In 1974 , there are clase to 30a0 
teachers in Bureau, Public, Mission:,, and contract schiools on 
the Reservation; of these no more than 200 are Indians,, and^ ^ 
probably no more than one; hundred are speakers of Navajo^. 
To establish even a^ minimal transitional program for. the 
first three grades will require that a thousand Nayajo' 



■speaking teachers be found. One way this might theoretically 
be accomplished is by -the Anglo teachers le.ar^ning. Navajo, yi 
but there is very Idttle likelihood of this occurring in 
more than a. hand'ful of cases. . The second is o:^ course .to 

/ 

/ 
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replace a tii^usand,. English monolingual teachers by Navajo >^ 
biiinguals. Nor will it be enough to replace teachers: 
there will clearlyL,be .need^fox-.teacher- supervisors and princi- 
pals abl,e to understand what is happening in a bilingual 



cias's/ 



/ The threat of bilingual education is. ^hiis. a direct 



economic one to the present teache'rs and administrators. 
However much they Inay sympathize with a bilingujl^ education 
pro'gram, ^an^^owever much they may agree on an intellectual ^ 
level withi^its logdc and its goals, they caiihot r.emairi for 
Ipng mifaware that their own jobs are at, stake. In these 
cii><fumstancesi, it is not surprising that bilingual* prog-tams 
ofte^n^ face opposition from teachers and administrators.' 

The most widely adopted compromise has been to^set up 
programs using bilingual aides, who, as one teacher put it, 
"da what aides usUal.ly do and also act as interpreters 
Often,! very fine Tclations develop between 'the classroom 
teacher^, and the Indian aide'. But it is hot unusual for the 
morioi4.hgual college- trained teacher to feel resentful of 
the more effective .rapport the bilingual aide has with the 
children, -ks 'lojig as'^ the aide cah be kept in her (or his), 
place, ,it's. not tdo 'ibad." But ,all. title VII programs involve, 
starting to train, the, aides Jis teachers. Jhese programs 
have not' yet reached the stage of producing many certified . 
^-teachers: they^enerally terminat.e at the AA level.. But 



some prpgramg (the Navajo is most notable here) are now 
developing strong jraining^compjDjieh.ts that will soon staTt 
:tp .produce certified^ bilinguai teachers. As this happens, , 
it would not be surprising to find even stronger opposition 
developing from white* educators..' 

The idescription^of the* sociological factors can only . 

be sketchy'/ Cgmjnon to almost all American Indians is their 

lower socio-economic situation: the Bilingual Education, 
Act recognized, this with its double linguistic and .economic 
criteria. In a: great number of communatips, there is a 
strong contrast between the poverty of the ii^digenous 
Jndiah pop'iiiatioiV and tlTe comparative affluence of the white 
schodl tea;chers, with their regular and often, high government 
salaries., Generally , ,tojo, in most cases, the maintenance 
of, an India^n language will reflect :tho .absence of what 
Fishman calUs **interaction-base.d ^social mobility ?^ 'Where 
there ha^ b(5en physical, religib-sptie tal , pr social isola- 
tion, there ds less. English; where there has been more or ^ 
less easy intieg-ratioh , i English will be weaker a:nd the 
'Indian lan-guag.e stronger. In the Alaskan cases, . it is . 
generally a. fact that language maintenance has depended on 
physical isolation. In the case of Navajo, it has been 
shown that there is correlation between the accessibility 
oC a communi ty and the tendency of children to ,know<^ English 



(S polsky 19 70 . 19 74>>:^ Tlie^^uebXo languages, Winneb'a"g'o,"^ha ' 

Potawiatomi are examples . of rfeligious influence on language 
maintenance J . ^ , 

There is a Qlear potential cpnflict i;n the affirmed 
sociological goals of most bilingual programs. On the one 
hand, they aim to^teach English and- in other ways permit 
,acces,s. :to: the. :mainstteam.,. or in the terms^ ii.sed by Lews 
(to appear),^ the supra-national^ technologically based, 
civic culture.. On the: other hand, they work tpwar.ds inte- 
grating the assimilating instrument (the school) into- the 
-community. One. of -the permanent effects (and sometimes 
goals) of the American. Indian bilingual programs has been 
to slowly and alight iy reduce the alien nature 'of the ^ 
school, but breaking 4bwh th*e linguistic and personal 
barriers that parallel the actaal fences that separate many 
school compounds from the surrounding Res.ervation. More 
of this later. ' . 

The economi'<: situation, of almost all programs is. similar 
in one revealing: factor: in. virtually no cases are bilingual 
programs part of the regularly funded educational system. 
Almost every program is supported by special Federal funds: 
In Alaska, there is a special State appropriation for 
bilingual, education: in Now Mexico, there is a similar 
State appropriation, but none of its funds support Indian 
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.programs. Only in the few " communit,/ schools like Rough 
Rock and Rock Point is it .likely 'that there would have, 
been a bilingual program without Federal. funds . And it 
remains, to be seen how well the, programs are carried on^ 
when.' Federal support ceases. , ' ' 

One of^.the most important economic effects of a bilingual 

education program i's'in its p'otentiar for immediate benefit 

_ ^ 



to the locai community. The size of this benefit varies 
from the -possible thousand well-paying teaching jobs on 
the. Navaj,o Reserva,tion ^to "the part- time -job for an older 
^piak-er^of-a dying language, but its impact "on a local .poor 
community cannot he underestimated, Ecgnomic motivation^ 
alone could lead to strong support f.rom the local eommunitV. 

Tii:e political factors, are closely related to the economic 
ones. The initiating source of American, Indian bilingual/ 
ed'ucation in t,he"l970's is- the 'Federal government, refle^cting; 
a growing acceptance of pluralism, or perhaps as a. palliative 
to minority groups. There are so; far only a few 'signs of 
indigenous linguistic 'pressure groups, but those that e.xist 
•range frbm/the -TaVina' Language Society with its weekly 
language revival classcs'fpr adults, to the Navajo L-ducation 
Association ;(D.D. A.) with it} strong thrust towards political 
* action. The. .political situation tlfen^ows mor^^ pressure 
from outside than inside. . • 

- - , - •• . 6 0 ■ 



.But when^orie*c6mes to the operational effects and the 
goals or outcomes o,£ the program?.-^ the.,c„ase J.s different, 
the movement foi: bilingual education has become very clo-seiy 
associated with th.e movement for local Indian control of 
education. The local school boards set up' through BI.A 
Jj]itiatiy,e ijiJihe lAte;196p's seldom developed much power: 
personnel an4 curriculum .decisions were out of their scope. 
But the advisory boards concerned with Title VII programs 
often have gained some real authority in hiring program 
stafl and aid^es; And^in_making curricular decisions.. These, ^ 
boards then come to be the main liaison between the ^commu^; 
nlty or th.e -tribal council and the school, and in a number 
of cases have become the focus of the. movement for'locay' . 
control . ^ ' . / 

The various forces involved .can be seen in some o/ the 
discussions at the 1972 National Indi;an Bilingual G^nference. 
A participant from Ramah Nayajo High School explained that 
the school board was given as |nuch power as possible, but . 
that Civil Serv-ice still had authority over hiring an^ firing 
at the Ramah BI A -Dormitory-. Similarly, at Acomita It was 
hoped that. the school board would "in a couple "of year" . 
obtain similar power; in the meantime, the board has 
.authority from the Governor of the Pueblo: 
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The Governor feels he doesn't have time to deal di- 
rectly'wlth the school,, so this is.^is way of dealing. 
with the school (via the board) . ' Tlie School Board 
——^chairman meets with the Tribal Council about once a 
month or if anytliTng~T:<Jmes-up_jtJ^^ di- 
rectly to ^theGovernor, . .Three (of the^^ schooT^boaTd- — 
members) are appointed by the Tribal Council and 
the. Governor and' three ... ar(^ elected -by the ^Parent 
Teacher Organization^; (Proceedings) • • \ , * ' 

The schmL.b.o.axds^.ar- the^.cohtract .s'ch.ools like Rough Rock 
and Borrego Pass^ have become models for liianl others who 
seek power. One of the key questions raised' about these 
boards, is whethe-r and how. they should be paid. At Acoma, 
board members are not j^aid at all; at other slchools, they 
are paid about $25.00 per diem fpr their meetings* 

One of the key effects of more local eonl^rol is to break 
down alienation of the school from the surrounding community 
As , one participant in the conference summed up'the position,, 
the local people identify the school as a white insti^tution 
like the doctor/' Another replied, ''Well, .in oiir situation, 
since the School Board has taken over, they realily fee,l 
it's' their school." . \ 

The Navajo situation provides the most; striking example 
of this development in action. The move for Indian, control 
developed first around Rough Rock school and its f^avajo 
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program; from here,, it moved to the Navajo Education Asso- '\ 
*ciation whose 1973 Bilingual Education Conference shpwed 
i.the strength of thi? backing; and is now focussed in the 
..attempts to assert the power of the .Navajo Tribal Division 
" of Education.. Political factors then are of considerable 
importance in American Indian Bilingual Education; bilingual 
programs not only assert the "^eed for Indian control of 
school^, but proxide^ajvay of .gaining part , of that Control. 

Language, culture,^ and reTigion a-re^o.f ten closely tied 
for American Indian as for other groups. While great num- 
bers of Indians belong to one Christ ian group or another, 
• many have managed to Indianize their new religion. Unguis- 
tically, ritually, and sometimes theologically. ^Religious 
factors play an important part in, language maintenance in 
such cases as Potawatomi, Keresan, and" Crow. And, these 
'factors often lead to difficult problems for those trying 
to use'' Indian languages and. cultural materials in school. 

One of the critical problems many American Indian, 
bilingual progvams face is the question of ownership of 
material'. Under Federal policy, the Government has the^ 
right^tp reproduce any materials produced with Federal 
grants.. Many Indians feel that the traditional and religious 
.material they might provide for local programs needs, to be. 

1 _ _ ' — - - *- * -- 

.kept under strict local control. One member of a project 
staff describes the situation: 
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We found, that we had to; very strictly observe, tra- 

dition, Eor example, some" of our stories can on.jLy 

.be^ told in the. winter/ time and we had to make very 
\ * . ' r ' X 

definite agreements /With the old people tfiat we 

would not tell these.;S;tori%s other than in the- 

winter time. We 'also had to make definite ag'ree- 

ment that anything we made that was s6mi-commercial 

* would not contain anything religious in nature. ; 

These things could then be disseminated to other 

organizations. But we' have a collection of things 

^^'^thai_nobody knows about /at our scliooL.^ There are 

religious thingT^ ttet-we-^^us^e in the classroom.. Our 

basic problem in the beginning was that they-didhiX 

want to give us. anything because we didn't h^ve • 

ultimate control over our materials .. •So often We 

, made the agreement that cerltain things would never 

leave tjie community, under any circumstances, and 

they saw that we did observe, traditions and did use 

the pipe,^ then we started to, get quite a lot of 

community-^participatipn (Proceedings) . 

The basic conflict created A^;hen a white, alien insti- 

itution is being, used, to /maintain local indigenous culture 

is fundamental to many of the difficulties. It explains 

why there ^are many "communities still where language maint 
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nance' is high, but the Ind'ian community^, opposes a bilingual-^ 

program. It explains, conversely., -the -^kgerness of com- 

, . - \' , ■ 

munities whose language is dying to have t^he ' school preserve 

it 'for its religious role. , t " \ 

FiiiallV* we come to the educational ques^i9hs,. The 
failures of the educational system to provide for American 
Indian, children has been often fully documented'\(cf e^.g^. 
FucKs and' Havigliurst 1972)-. Children have long b'us rides 
or^i.ve in dormitories; facilities are inadequate ; ^^there . 
are few if any local teachers,, and curriculum and ^materials^ 
are prepared, for English speaking-middle class cKi'ldr^n. 
When it came to starting bilingual programs, the general 

situation, for all .India'n languages was the same: no mat^erial, 

^ . _ . ■ . \ - 

no curriculum, no bilingual teachers. In every ..program,. ^ 

't,lTeT.e-f^re.,,_there^^ needed-.to be material -and curriculum'^ 
development ano tl^usr-aTid-^traXning^ previously unquali- 
fied native speakers. Depending on .previous T.lterac.y_and _ 
the resources available, some programs are well along with 
.the printing of material: the Navajo and Yupik cases are- 
outstanding ^^^^ . And the programs have broUght bilingual 
aides into the classroom, and are engaged in providing them 
with some kind of training. The function (and title) of 
the aide is closely correlated with the key educational 
factor, the distribution, of languages by time and subject. 
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The range is complete. In three Yupik schools .and in a 
couple on the Navajo Reservation, all teaching is flone in 
the language ex,cept for an hour a day for English as. a 
second language., the middle oF the range is .perhaps repre- 
sented 'by the coprdinatc bilingual program at Rock Point, 
The extreme, in^pjAgrams where children are monolingual in 
the 'Indian language are classes where aides do no more than 
act as interpreters; in programs where the chirf^ren' do not 
sp.eak the language, it is a few minutes a day learning 
Inciian words and phrases as part of a cultural program,| It 
is^not easy to tell from, available documents, g^.^^_ 
would be that most of the programs described herej tend in 
reality to lean towards the/ -minimal end. In very few are" 
the,re yet qiiali^ied certified bilingual Indian teachers ; in 
a. few more, the bilingual /aide (or instructor, ibr -parapro- 
.fessional) has virtually ^complete authority in the classroom; 

in a few more, the English language teacher and the Lndian 

' ' ' - • / . ^ 

Language Teacher have authority and share the teaching 

equally. While almost every program includes provision for 

paraprof essional training, up to tlfe stage of the AA degree, 

only a few are already engaged in training/ teachers to the 

level of the bachelor' s degree and certifica/tion, All 

{Programs assume that bilingual education ^will result in 

better instruction and general improvement in the quality 

of education; the special (and spmewhat unhelpfui). evaluation 

de"slgn require(3i for Title VII disguises t'he varying emphasis 

6.6 , ^ ^ 
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is=h- related goals or goals related to the native 

lan/g'uage. | / 

Thj various programs that -have been lumped- together 
in this! paper to portray, current ^trends i'n American Indian ^ 
Bilingual Education make clear the heterogeneity of the 
phenoDienort. Because-Jt is so va'ri?d /and so recent, it is , 
difficult to arrive aj; any clear view of the whole process,.- 
If there is a .common factor, it is pro.bably in the use of, 
language- related activities and arguments to support a 
^program of "Amerindianiza.tion" of the. sthbols. The firs't 
and most critical effect .wi>i;= be to mal^e possible the ihte- 



gratiori of the school into the Indian community, by leading 



to a continuity of language, 'people, a'nd even values and 
cufturc. All the' time that schools for American Indians 
stay in their compounds,,, controlled; and conducted by what 
seems' not unlike an occupying army o'f outsiders, the commu- 
nity has no^chance to, use- the School., to help it handle the 
difficult transition to modern te^chnological life. Wh^t- 
ey'er it's oth-el^ ultimate effects,^ American Indian bilingual 

education seems to be a step toward this end. 

. / 
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• k ' \ NOTES - ^ 

(L) The preparation of this pa'pe.r was supported by a- grant 
from the Ford Foundation to the University oJ New Mexico. 
Given the scattered sources on" .which it had to he based, 
I am more than usually indebted for a great deal of assisr 
tance from others. First, I .thank- my graduate research 
assistants, John Read, Joanna Greer, and Kathryn Manuelito 
Wlio found, facts, checked guesses,' and; argued conclusions . 
through all .stages o£ preparing the paper'. Second^, I am 
grateful, to those associated with progri^ms who provided 
information; they are named -in the notes bel.ow'J but in 
particular I thank Robert Rebert, Harry Befendzen, Michael 
Krauss and Ulaihe Ramos. Third, ^ I thank all who read the 
manuscript in one of its earlier versions,, and suggested 
Cor insisted on) corrections in fact or inter^pretatiori. 
Of these, I mention in particular Harry Berendzen. Finally, 
I must .mention the technical skills of Judy Benedetti an,d 

Maia Cramer that turned scribbled drafts and messy hand- 

■ ' ■\ -I 

written additions into final legible version. ■; 
(2) /Data, on language maintenance and language names "and 
spelling are taken from, the 19>71 report of the Alaska Native 
Language Center wi tten by Michael Krauss,. with some correc- 
tions niade by Krauss in ;May 1974. For, each language, the 
-report gives an estimate, of the_p,op,.ulat j^_lJ^ing in y i linage 
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•o;:T/pred6minant ha>tive towns (excXuding ah^' Viying in 
Anchorage^, ^Pairbanks^ and many other npn-na|ive commuhites), 

[an -cs.tiinate p£. the number of speakers of the. language, and- 

' ' . V' / . , ^ . • ^ . 

an indication, pi he: language status expressed in terms of 

the age of the. youngtsst speakers. 'For .d'etuils- bn ibilirigual'. 

prpgranis, I am indeptei^p 'a statistical chart prepared 

in Apri:i :i;974 it "the Alaska. Native Language Center, Muclv 

of. the information in this section kis collected at a ^ 

me^etih}.;; of the .Center's Advisory Boaxd in April 1974. ;0f 

particular value was the report prepared by diairie Ramos, 

administrative director of thn Center. 

(30 For thi"s section,, inf ormdtion w,as gathered froni. papers' 
Hs^ted in the References (Hoiland 197.2, Pultc n.d.^, 
4ahrhaftig 1'9 7(), Walker 1965, White ^196^2;^ and ^*'7;om a ^ ' 
p.cTSonal comm.un:icat:ion from Agnes Cowan^.. 
O^K Hor this section,, information was gathered from the^ 
d-973; Ti tle V'H Continuation. Proposal and from =per5x nal * , 
communications f,rom W.ayne. Sypex-t and Herbe.rt Swallow. 
:(:S) This section is based on' a pamphlet issied by the pxogram 
(6) Eor this section, information \^as gathered^ from tltic 
.1973 Title VI P 'Continuation I?Tdposal and. from personal 
cO!rimunica:t.\ons from. Rob er.t Murine, and Lynn Baker. " , 

'(:7) For this bection*} information was gathered , fror various 
Title .VJ;iT report, including the Final Report, for 1971-72- and 



and the Interim Evaluation Report of March 1973, and' from 
personal communicatioas froh Steve Chesarek. / 
:08) this section is based on the 1974. Title VJI Cybntinuation^ 
Proposal.* ^ 

:(.9J^ For this section, information was :gatHered from the 
1973 Title VII Continuation Proposal and frpm..a/ personal 



commUhi;ca.tion frpiii .Michael Madden. 

(10.)' This section is' has.eL on personal communication from 
Gy-rih. Maus , Minnie Gypreis ;and iRobert Rr^berU 
(li) For this section, i/nformation, was gathered from the 
15,73 Title. Vtl Gdntinua/tion Proposals for Rough Rock, Rock 



Point, Ramah and San J|!ian County , and from/ personal, communi- 



cations from: Roby Lei^tpn (Rough Rock) , igr$B Holm (Rock 
Point) , VTpm- CumLiings (Ramah) .and Mar jbrie/ Thomas (Tuba City) 




(12') This, secition is pased on a Tatle/VI I proposal for 1973- 
74 and a personal cdmrnunic-ation from Joe Sturgeon,,. 
(13). For this section^ infoimatipn was /gathered from the 
r9<^ Title yj;L Gontihuation Proposal aid. from a personal 
communication from RotLrt Leavitt. / 
(.14) This section is ba^ed .on the 1973 Title VII Gontinuation 



Propo>sai and poTSpnai co^imunication fironi^^^Pampl 
(15) For this section, iii^formation wp gathered from the 



1973\Title VII Continuation Proposal/, from mimeographed 



materiad and a pamphlet on\ the project, and: firom personal 
communications from Ronnie \vest and/ Susdnnah Factor* 



(16) This section is based on j^ersonal communications- from 
Arthur Ortiz and Harry- Befendzen.- 

(ij)- This^s.eetion is based on the 19 73 Title VII Continuation 
Prop OS air,., 

(18) This' section is based on personal communications from 
John Beaudoin and John 'Nichols . 

%l9) For this, section, information was gathered from, the 
* 19 73 Title VI I Continuation Proppsval. 
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